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A man lives by believing something. 

Belief I define to be the healthy act of a man's mind. It is a 
m3rsterioiis indescribable process, that of getting to believe; — 
indescribable, as all vital acts are. 

We have our mind given us, not that it may cavil and argue, 
but that it may see into something, give us clear belief and imder- 
Btanding about something, whereon we are then to proceed to act. 

Thomas Carlyk, 

Undoubtedly we have no questions to ask which are unanswer- 
able. We must trust the perfection of the creation so far, as to 
believe that whatever ciuiosity the order of things has awakened 
in our minds, the order of things can satisfy. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 



CHAPTER I 
The Fundamental Adjustment 

The lyf so short, the craft so long to leme 

Geqffirey Chaucer 

IN the "Prometheus Bound" of iEschylus, the 
daughter of Oceanus is made to say: "Sweet 
it is to pass through a long life in confident hopes, 
making the spirit swell with bright merriment; but 
I shudder as I behold thee harrowed by agonies 
incalculable. Never shall at any time the schemes 
of mortals evade the harmonious system of Zeus." 

And, again, Prometheus himself says: "I sigh over 
the present suffering, and that which is coming 
on. How must a termination of these toils arise? 
And yet what is it I am saying? I know before- 
hand all futurity exactly, and no suffering will 
come upon me imlooked for. But I needs must 
bear my doom as easily as may be, knowing as I 
do, that the might of necessity cannot be resisted." 

Richly endowed as mortals became in the arts 
they received from the fire-bringing god, sorrow 
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descended upon them relentlessly; pain, and fear, 
and terror, like grim specters, ever pursued them; 
but hope remained, and Prometheus named it vain 
hope, for with it there was not given to mortals the 
power of knowing all futurity. 

Do mortals then remain as helpless as this; fast 
chained and looking upon a violent and lawless con- 
fusion? Or have they, each in his own sphere, the 
power to govern and control conditions; the force 
and skill to make and to follow a straight and certain 
path leading whither greater freedom is possible? 
If it be sweet to pass in confident hope through a 
long life then indeed it is worth while, at all times, to 
avoid scheming against the harmonious system of 
the gods and thus permit one's self to become en- 
riched. By obeying the law a termination of trials 
may arise and peace and strength may enter where 
pain, and fear, and terror have hitherto appeared to 
be the sovereign agents. 

Let us consider our duty in this regard; first in the 
simple demands of daily life; if, perchance, we may 
discover in what it is that harmonious life consists. 

Primarily we ask of ourselves whether it is pos- 
sible to control daily life in the varying conditions 
which are imposed upon us by duty, environment, 
and people? Can one, by taking thought, add this 
cubit to his stature? Is it possible to gain such a 
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perception of life as will permit us to begin the day, 
to pass through it, participating in its activities, and 
to reach the threshold of the hours of sleep not only 
unharmed by the experience, but increased by it? 
That we do not, as a rule, live such days is pain- 
fully evident. But if life be our schoolroom may 
we not learn to sit to the lessons assigned us and 
accomplish them to our gain? Meanwhile we may 
suffer keenly, but we need not suffer boisterously, 
and every task should make us richer in experience. 
If we could thus approach and pursue daily life the 
kingdom of heaven would indeed be established within 
us; and peace, of an order of which we have little 
conception, would be ours; for it would be at once 
the peace of inner quiet unaffected by outer strife. 

r 

But the days themselves are not recurrent periods 
of limpid quietude. They vary as the landscape in 
its extreme of storm-terror and warm, autumn haze. 
And we vary with them, a very mirror of responsive 
emotion to all that surrounds us. The quest, then, 
is to learn so to live that we are content to make our 
way along a path we see but dimly, yet do so having 
no fear. Our faith must never waver in the security 
of the way; and each day's journey must find us 
enriched by what has been revealed. 

On awakening there is before us another new day, 
another new life, in fact. The care of the body, the 
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definite work that awaits us, the unknown tasks and 
scenes upon which we are to come are the means 
and the matter out of which we are to build that 
fairer mansion, if we but determine it shall be fairer. 
There is a necessary duty to be performed on the 
threshold of the day. We must consciously realize 
this new day of life to be a divine opportimity; we 
must determine that our greatest endeavor shall be 
dedicated to whatever it offers us; that everything 
in the varying panorama that unrolls before us shall 
be read as a divine handwriting upon the wall. This 
attitude towards the tmknown content of the day is 
the first act that makes for the control of conditions 
that will keep fear, and dread, and the confusion 
of panic from seizing upon us. 

We naturally ask if it is possible thus to inaugurate 
and make our way through the day. It is possible 
to try; and to try again and again, imtil stronger 
through repeated elBFort, we gain in confidence and 
in power. It may be long before the force of the 
unthinking habits of the past is even perceptibly 
modified; but nothing less than stem, unyielding 
bending of the will to the task affords us even an 
insight into the possibilities of this rare condition. 
Thus one becomes the capable captain of the ship 
sailing it, not at the call of the restless waters beneath, 
but by the light of the steadfast stars above. 
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The day imposes upon us many conditions. Let 
us consider some of them: 

I. The care of the body makes for one single pur- 
pose — eflGiciency. The body, as tool or implement, 
must serve us so perfectly that the spiritually con- 
ceived idea shall lose as little as possible of its purity 
when wrought by mind and hand in material objec- 
tivity. Hence, we cannot be either truly spiritual or 
truly intellectual and remain oblivious of the lofty 
relationship which the body maintains. Thus the 
body is as spiritual as the man himself; while to him 
whose mental life is well ordered, it is obvious that 
the mind pervades every atom of the body; every 
mental change being invariably accompanied by an 
exactly corresponding physical change. 

To gain in physical ejficiency we must consciously 
dedicate the body, every day, and as often in the day 
as it is necessary, to its mental and spiritual duties. 
No greater benefit comes from cleansing the cup with- 
out and within than from this consecration of the 
body to its ultimate purposes. Thus, spiritually 
minded, a man uses the body as a divine instrument. 
By its means his spiritual conceptions may be objec- 
tively expressed. A wonderful quickening of power 
attends this consecration. Even into the domain 
of the senses there springs a finer function. The 
reading of environment becomes deeper and truer. 
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This right conception of the purpose and sacredness 
of the body lends itself to all other bodies. Then the 
one spiritual source from which they all spring in 
common becomes evident; and there is made possible 
a higher interpretation of all the evidence of the 
senses. The divim'ty which a man comes to regard 
as his real self he now recognizes to be the real self 
of every other. 

II. Then come the duties of the day, the day's 
work, that activity through which we pass so auto- 
matically that it is seldom clear enough for us to 
become aware of its high significance. In truth, 
there is nothing common, nothing ordinary, in the 
labor that falls to any one. A man's daily work is 
his opportimity for spiritual record. It is the pos- 
sible written word in which he may express himself. 
In every shop and factory that pours out its horde of 
laborers at mght, there is left behind the spiritual 
record of every one of them. All day long, spirit 
and mind have inspired the body, as each one has 
willed it, and every one has left the autobiography of 
a day there. Whoever among them has come from 
sleep to grope bUndly at a task that has received no 
consecration, that one is truly no longer in the congre- 
gation of the living. 

Thus, as we must dedicate the body to the service 
we will have of it, so, too, we must consciously dedi- 
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cate ourselves to our tasks. In the presence of his 
task a man must say to himself, in no uncertain 
utterance, that it makes a spiritual appeal to him, that 
he will lend all his energy to this appeal; that he 
will dedicate himself to it in a manner worthy of its 
great significance. Then the day's work is no longer 
burdensome; it is transformed into an opportunity by 
which one may let himself out as creator through the 
spiritually conceived idea. There is no day laborer 
to whom this does not mean as much as it means to 
the genius; for each is seeking in his own way, along 
his own path/ an opportunity for growth. Thus it 
is in the attitude towards the task and not in the task 
itself that the possibility of growth lies. Hence, we 
must constantly observe this practice of consciously 
dedicating ourselves to labor; for labor is our only 
means of finding expression. 

IIL Our daily world is full of other people. 
With some of them we come into intimate relation- 
ship; to others we are more remote; while the majority 
are like a procession of dim, shadowy forms, between 
whom and ourselves no sign or word passes. These 
last seem no less distant from us than the myriad 
stars of heaven; but distant as they are and sphinx- 
like as they appear, they are to be read by us exactly 
as we read those whose orbits intersect our own; and 
these, in turn, are to be read as we arc learning to 



read ourselves; that is, as spiritual potentialities at 
work in the objective environment. 

We shall learn later into what these countless units 
of individual life aggregate. As we see them, how- 
ever, in the haste and confusion of daily life, we 
should not forget that each one has the same mental 
and spiritual potentiality that we are so earnestly 
striving to establish for ourselves. No other thought 
makes individual life more sacred. If one is striving 
to awaken the god whom he believes to be dormant 
within himself, then he must recognize the god dor- 
mant within the most unfortunate. This is what 
makes us all equal before the higher law. 

We have spoken of consecrating the body that 
it may become the worthy instrument for performing 
the spiritually conceived task. We now see that in 
the act of consecrating his own body, one literally' 
consecrates all bodies; for each is equally a mansion 
in the all-embracing house. This lifts one wonder- 
fully and it lifts all others with him out of a plane 
where, without this insight, only the lust and the 
hatred of the senses play. One has, then, only to be 
made aware of spiritual reality and even the senses 
are refined. Thus the world of other people is a 
mirror. That which one sees is himself repeated 
countless times. If one respects and consecrates his 
own image be must respect and consecrate them all. 
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IV. In the progress of the day not only tasks and 
people come before us, but they combine with coxmt- 
less objects to make pictures which we look upon. 
Either we take them in literally or they serve us as 
a basis for picture-building (imagery). Few of us 
realize to what an extent the individual life is influ- 
enced by the pictures we retain in the mental store- 
house. They may be literally photographic images 
of scenes we have looked upon, or they may be the 
resultant imagery of our constructive faculty; or they 
may be both. They lie in the subconscious mind, 
often inoperative for a time, but ever and anon they 
spring into activity to exert an influence for good or 
for illy according to theu: nature. 

Of nothing should we be more on our guard than 
of the pictiu^es we consciously accept Every one of 
them is a future influence that may react upon us 
through life. To control this factor in the day's ex- 
perience we have only to consider what it is, in us, 
to which the picture appeals; and what it is that 
observes and interprets. The soul looks out upon 
the world and is tinged by what it comes in contact 
with, as a crystal discloses the gamut of the spectnmi 
when it is moved in the light; for the soul operates 
upward on the plane of spirit and outward through 
the mind upon the plane of environment 

Hence, it is of paramount importance upon what 
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the soul dwells; what it is that it selects from the 
great phantasmagoria. What shall influence this 
inner self, of which Socrates spoke so often, to which 
Marcus Aurelius refers again and again, and of which 
the great teacher demanded to know: What shall a 
man give in exchange? We have within us the 
power of selection and the power of interpretation. 
This is the master faculty around which all the teach- 
ings of Epictetus revolve. We may be, in the exer- 
cise of our power as spiritual or as unspiritual as we 
elect, but the more loftily we conceive the soul to be, 
the more divine is its life. When we believe in the 
spiritual nature, nay, even when we are learning to 
believe in it, we find that every experience becomes 
amenable to an interpretation which is higher in sug- 
gestion than the plane on which it occurs, ^^'ith this 
experience, we find ourselves able not only to select 
but dismiss a malevolent picture so definitely that 
there is no evil in it for us. 

We shall see later on, that all material things rest 
upon a spiritual base. They are the material outer, 
of a non-material inner. All pictures, therefore, 
which come before us have either a pure or an 
impure genesis with its consequent significance. 
This any one can discover if he will. 

V. The hours of daily life, during which the soul 
looks out upon the brilliant panorama of activity, 
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observing it, selecting from it, learning to hold itself 
secure in the midst of its environment, must come 
to an end. There is a demand imposed upon us 
that this ever-flowing stream of objectivity be shut 
from view. The master of the inn, to which Epicte- 
tus was fond of likening life, must no longer sit with- 
out, looking upon the motley crowd. He must bar 

• 

his door and close his window and withdraw within. 
It is indeed a wonderful act, that of laying down 
the body, after using it as an instnunent all day, of 
departing from it for a time, trusting that all will be 
well with it, and returning, spiritually refreshed, to 
take it up for another day. The very commonness 
of this habit has dulled our comprehension of its 
marvellous beauty and significance. 

When the builder uses the plane for many hours, 
it becomes heated from the very activity for which 
it was fashioned. If he persists in forcing it into 
long continued use the temper leaves the blade. But 
if he lays it aside for a time, its molecules will again 
adjust themselves; the temper is not lost; the imple- 
ment settles down to its normal state and its utility 
is not impaired. But during this process of read- 
justment the builder does not need to linger watch- 
fully beside his plane, observing it. He lays it aside 
knowing that without his presence it will right itself. 
He passes to other duties, dwells in another realm 
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of thought, though there continues to exist between 
him and the tool of his profession a bond that is 
never broken. 

In like manner every soul is a builder and every 
physical body is a plane. If the body be thrust 
hither and yon all day, making and smoothing the way 
of life for the builder it, too, becomes heated and its 
molecules are disorganized. It is weakened by the 
force of motion and at night the exquisitely wrought 
instrument is disturbed ; its efficiency is lowered. The 
builder must now be wise and lay it aside that it may 
find itself again. Meanwhile he turns to another 
realm, knowing that, without his watchful presence, 
the body will come into tune again. 

It would seem, at first thought, that the soul exists 
in the world of things by day and away from it in 
sleep. But the individual soul is never wholly absent 
from its spiritual source. The mind, its servant, 
midway between the world of spirit and of matter 
carries out the souPs behest by the aid of the physical 
organism. But the soul itself ever dwells above, hav- 
ing eternal independence of the body; employing it 
when necessary, la)nng it aside when the hour comes. 
Prometheus chained in unkind security by the mes- 
sengers of Zeus, y^t followed lo in every step of her 
way. 

It need not be emphasized that if we learn to ton- 
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secrate the body for the activities of life so likewise 
must we consecrate it when we lay it down at night 
To compose the body in rest; to regulate its essential 
motion, the function of breathing; to leave it in faith 
that its operations will continue, and that in the 
morning it will be ready again for a high order of 
service; this certainly is worthy of conscious care. 

It is difficult for one to whom the practices of con- 
secration are unfamiliar to realize the efficiency of 
life thus ordered. The sacredness of body and of 
task, the wonderful opportunity to gain not the dregs 
of life, but its quintessence; all these become appar- 
ent. And the sleep that follows the consecration of 
the body is such a sleep as comes only to one whose 
eyes close in the serene conviction that he is about 
to step forth into an experience which means as much 
to him as the choicest labor does which he performs 
by day. 
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CHAPTER n 
The Source of Power 

Yet they nor see nor hear the universal law, — ^which 
obeying with all their heart, their life would be well. 

Hymn to Zeus (CleatUhes) 

Why not speak as though mankind were always on the 

eve of great certitude, of great joy? 

Maurice Maeterlinck 

WHATEVER we elect as our service we need 
strength for the simplest action. The 
complexity of physical and mental life 
demands. a never-failing supply of power and implies 
a source whence we may obtain it. We must dis- 
cover this source and learn how consciously to draw 
upon it; furthermore we must discover if it be an 
abundant source or whether we must be sparing in 
our demands. 

One who devotes himself to the development of 
the physical body can bring it to a marvellous degree 
of efficiency. It is responsive to his care; it gains in 
suppleness and in adaptability to ends; it bears 
greater and greater burdens; it withstands fatigue to 
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an unusual degree and its endurance seems well 
nigh without limit. One who brings the body to a 
high state of development has proof, in his very 
acbievementi that by a systematic procedure, based 
on reason, he can increase the physical efficiency 
enormously. To discover what it is that one really 
does to accomplish this, we must inquire if the results 
come from physical movements alone or whether a 
higher activity is involved. 

We have already implied the reality of the creative 
spirit and of the executive mind. When the poet 
has reached that point in the production of his work 
which concerns its visible expression, he is engaged 
upon the last of a series of actions. The first act in 
this series is the spiritual conception of the idea. 
Then the idea must be brought into the field of 
mental consciousness for detailed scrutiny. At this 
point the poet begins to work upon the spiritual 
idea with thought, precisely as a sculptor chisels a 
block of marble, in order that he may acquaint him- 
self more intimately with the nature of the original 
concept. Here an infinite amoimt of careful work 
takes place which brings the idea out of the original 
nebulous state. When the mind of the poet has 
brought the spiritual concept into clear relief he is 
ready to deal with it on the outermost plain, the 
physical. At that point the spiritually conceived and 
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mentally worked upon idea is given birth into the 
objective world, that is, into the world of visible, tan- 
gible things. This is the true act of creation. To a 
greater or lesser degree, this series of processes under- 
lies all activity. At times the processes are distinct 
and clearly separate; again they are so nearly si- 
multaneous that the worker may fail to distinguish 
them. But they always exist; they evolve in the 
order here given; and the objective expression is al- 
ways in true equation with the force of the spiritual 
idea and with the mental operations exercised upon 
it. 

These are, consequently, the processes of him who 
succeeds in acquiring a physical body, finely attuned 
to the exercise of all its functions and powers. The 
desire to possess the perfected instrument is the orig- 
inal concept, the attainment of which involves the 
subsequent mental activity with the idea and the 
physical motions that follow upon and complete the 
sequence of actions. Hence physical strength comes 
about through the same series of processes that the 
poet follows to entice the original fleeting, almost 
intangible concept into outer expression as an objec- 
tive unity. The Greeks recognized this identity of 
processes in art and in physical efficiency and they 
excelled in both. 

In whatever manner we express ourselves we must 
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have power in kind: Physical strength for physical 
expression; intellectual strength for mental expres- 
sion; and spiritual strength for the loftiest form of 
expression of which we are capable. A day never 
comes to any human being in which he is not called 
upon to act on all three of these planes. Hence to 
seek tar power on any one plane alone renders one 
incomplete. Once we are aware of this we seek to 
ascertain if the power which is needed for the full 
roxmd of activity on the three planes of life is of 
three distinct kinds, or whether it is one funda- 
mental power in three degrees of manifestation. 

Close observation shows that there is but one 
power, the spiritual. This power subtends all activ- 
ity. It flows into the consciousness in precisely the 
abundance we desire. Arrived there, the will, as 
keeper of the gate, directs it into its outer expression. 
This may be a poem, or a labor of the hands. The 
divinity within us is attested to by the very power of 
choice we possess to turn it where we will. Hence 
a man's quest should never be for various powers for 
they do not exist. He should strive to let in the 
unlimited stream of spirituality and so train the will 
that in the use of it only spiritual ends are sought. 
Those who are unconscious of this truth have not 
come into their own; and those who deny its reality 
are simply shutting themselves out of the kingdom 
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they are at liberty to inherit; but if they seek they 
will find this kingdom; and if they knock it will be 
opened to them« 
Let us examine this source of strength more closely: 
I. Prayer has been defined as the attitude of the 
roan in relation to his needs. Until we perceive 
clearly the nature of spiritual reality, prayer is apt to 
be merely a petition for distinct benefits and comforts, 
inspired by immediate desire or by fear. Once we 
rise above this point of view, gaining a height from 
which we see ourselves in truer relation, it becomes 
evident that prayer need not be confined to set 
forms nor to the voicing of personal wants. We 
come, in time, to recognize that otu* greatest need 
is not to possess things, not to secure temporary re- 
lief from the troubles that have come upon us; but 
it is, above all else, to increase in spiritual in- 
sight. 

In our first attempt to satisfy this need, we know 
not where to turn, though the very manna we crave 
is all about us. But we learn in our effort to know 
ourselves that the soul tends as naturally to the 
spiritual as water flows to the sea. Each is for the 
other. Each completes the other. Not every stream, 
however, finds its way to the sea uninterruptedly. It 
is often checked and held in confinement by its 
environment; at times to such an extent that it loses 
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the sense of its natural trend. It may be that the 
impeded stream must be lifted up in vapor and re- 
turned, whither it should tend. It is thus with many 
of us in the very real nature of the soul life. Envi- 
ronment in its efifect upon the senses, so often thrusts 
material things upon us that the natural trend of the 
soul to its spiritual source is prevented. Its way is 
impeded and it may remain quiescent so long that it 
loses consciousness of its true direction. Thus, like 
the stagnant water, it must be lifted up and be made 
to return, whence it came, by another way. If, 
however, we escape this obliviousness of our high 
estate, it becomes possible for us to hold to spiritual 
orientation, without which we are lost; though what 
seems like an abimdance of entertainment surrounds 
us. 

As a man must actually consecrate himself to his 
tasks, so he should consciously dedicate himself to 
the eternally enduring spirituality which is the ulti- 
mate of his nature. This dedication is necessary 
whether he has a name for the ultimate out of which 
he comes, or whether its inscrutability so impresses 
him that it remains lamamed. In either case, he 
must, to hold himself true to his source, commune 
with it constantly; for only by means of this com- 
mimion will he be open to receive the power he needs, 
and may have, for all his activities. 
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We are prone to believe, even when the reason- 
ableness of such communion appeals to us, that it 
may be appointed for fixed times and seasons; and 
that when so appointed all will result well for us. It 
may so result, but to him who comprehends the full 
import of spiritual life there will be gradually devel- 
oped the consciousness of its eternal presence. The 
spiritual will then cease to appeal to him as a portal 
by which he may enter, now and then; rather it will 
become a mansion in which he may dwell continu- 
ously. Now the consciousness of this reality is the 
ultimate of prayer; which is no longer an occasional 
petition for temporary benefits, but has become the 
continued recognition of a particular presence. 

II. The fundamental of all strength is, then, the 
spiritual; and we may have of it all we will. Perhaps 
its influence is with us to an extent whether we con- 
sciously recognize it or not; but for the fulness of its 
benefits we must be aware not only that its eternal 
presence awaits us, but that our constant need is to 
dwell within it. 

Spiritual power being fundamental to all activity 
it IS the only source to which we may turn in our 
quest to possess the fulness of life. Even when we 
are blind to this fact, the very divinity within us 
makes us stumble upon the benefits of its reality; 
but once conscious of it, we are enabled to step forth 
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with abounding faith in the right direction; and with 
perception conies light on the path. 

In the eflFort to develop intellectual power, each 
one of us attains it in proportion to the spiritual 
inflow; and with the persistence of falling water this 
inflow of the spirit is often present even when we 
have failed to clear the way for the stream to pro- 
gress in its fulness; this accounts for those rare mo- 
ments of life which often fall to the poor in spiritual 
possession. 

Could we but keep before us this fact; that the 
spiritual is the basis of all strength, we should soon 
learn to check the waste of mental effort that is so 
habitual; waste not only through purposeless activity 
but of activity which fails because it does not move 
along the line of the divine impulse. For the devel- 
opment of mental power the first necessary act is 
to recognize the spiritual nature of life itself; then the 
spiritual purpose of tasks to be performed. This 
will enable us to put ourselves in motion with the 
direction of the force. If the activity be clearly per- 
ceived in its spiritual nature the process of its exploi- 
tation is at once determined. If it be not clearly 
perceived, the subsequent process cannot be fully 
right and it may be completely wrong. At this junc- 
ture, we seem to lack strength; but what we really 
lack is insight. Hence, in order that a mental proc- 
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ess may be executed in the fulness of power, it must 
be conceived on the plane above itself. Of this we 
may say as Shakespeare said of Perdita: 

Nothing she does or seems 
But smacks of something greater than herself. 

III. On the next outward plane — the physical, we 
are still supported by the fundamental spiritual real- 
ity on which all things and all conditions rest. Every 
physical act, to be perfect after its kind, must be 
directed by a clear mental perception which, in turn, 
must be spiritually conceived. When this condition 
exists, the concept finds material expression and loses 
as little as possible of its spiritual nature. It is thus 
with true works of art. They always appeal to the 
great of soul not for the material aspect alone, but 
for the spiritual meaning they convey. 

The subconscious mind which superintends the 
physical functions so wonderfully that consciousness 
of them causes marked interference, may be so highly 
developed that a great degree of perfection in physical 
activity is gained. It is thus that executive skill in 
art becomes possible. One, richly gifted, is certain 
to be inspired of the spirit in the hours of perfect con- 
centration upon his work. But at other times he may 
be blind to the real source of power and live an 
unspiritual life, yet in his hours of concentration he 
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is with his own and it showers blessings upon him 
which are guarded by the subconscious mind and 
held ever in readiness to do the bidding of the will. 
The source of mental and of physical strength being 
the same, the right service of concentration devoted 
to any worthy activity will cause the incoming of 
spiritual power to take place spontaneously. When 
this order is once established we find that the simplest 
task takes on a radiance that forbids us forever from 
calling it ordinary. 

IV. Having learned that the source of all power 
is the spiritual, we may direct it upon the original 
idea itself, or upon the mental activity concerned 
with the idea, or upon the physical act of giving the 
idea its objective form and embodiment In any 
application it is the one divine power. It is to be 
had at all times by perceiving and acknowledging 
its reality. Hence, it is necessary for us, like the 
keeper of the inn, to close the doors and windows of 
the senses and to dwell within, in conscious com- 
munion, with the divine source of being. When this 
act has become instinctive we shall find ever at hand 
all the strength we need. Thus to recognize the 
source of strength, to draw upon it freely, and to 
apply it imdefiled in daily activity is to assure the 
spirit being made manifest in all the works of our 
hands. Furthermore, when it has become habitual 
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to turn within, instead of without, for power we 
shall also find that, like the impulse of the sub- 
conscious mind in directing a mental or physical act, 
this one of turning to the source of being will have 
become instinctive and the attitude of true prayer 
is ours at all times. 

And with Cleanthes we may say: There can be 
no greater glory for man or gods than this, duly to 
praise forever the imiversal law. 
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CHAPTER III 
The Source of Health 
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'Life is sweet, brother." 
'Do you think so?" 
"Think so? There's night and day, brother, both sweet things; 
sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things; there's likewise a 
wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, brother; who would wish 
to die ? . . . A Romany chal would wish to live forever. " 
" In sickness, Jasper?" 
"There's the sun and the stars, brother." 
"In blindness, Jasper?" 

"There's the wind on the heath, brother; if I could only but 
feel that, I would gladly live forever." 

Lavengo 

THROUGH contact with environment we often 
lose spiritual orientation. When this takes 
place the mind immediately reflects the condi- 
tion upon the body and we reap there the consequences 
of being dissonant with our real source of being. 
This dissonance makes itself felt in many ways which 
appear as anxiety, fear, illness, pain, and the like. 
Each of these indicates a lack, in some degree, of 
spiritual consciousness. If it is possible to gain con- 
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trol of the varying conditions of life we should in turn 
be able to control health; thus gaining a high order 
of efficiency. 

We have already seen that there is but one real 
source of power. Whether we seek for physical or 
for intellectual strength, it is to the spiritual reality 
that we must turn for the inflow. When rightly 
regarded, the body is understood to be the instru- 
ment of the mind for the purpose of making possible 
the material expression of the spiritual idea. Thus 
the body 'is not only mentally controlled but it is 
mind throughout. The fact that every mental change 
is invariably accompanied by a physical change is 
proof of this. The mind itself, before it can assign 
a task to the body must, in turn, have been inspired 
by its higher source. From the higher source comes 
the behest: therein lies the splendor. Out of this 
source proceeds the idea, as first suggestion; it 
beckons the mind and sets in operation that series 
of actions which result in a poem, or a statue, or an 
honest day's work. Therefore, keeping the source 
clearly before us, it is easy to comprehend that the 
body not only reflects exactly the mental state but it 
likewise reflects as perfectly the spiritual. To be 
exact the body is always as spiritual as is the indi- 
vidual's^ mental conception of spirit. Now the 
nature of spirit is not only force; it is also goodness, 
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rightness, and completeness. It is wholeness, or 
health. Whatever the spirit touches it affects as 
light affects darkness. If the mind or the body be 
in darkness one has only to turn to the spiritual 
source and immediately the radiance is upon it. 

Physical health is spiritual well-being, the mani- 
festation on the lowest plane of the recognized cause 
on the highest. Thus the conscious recognition of 
the body involves a comprehension of its relative 
place in the whole scheme of being. Soul is individu- 
alized spirit, as completely of spirit as if it were 
absorbed within it to the loss of its identity. The 
soul seeks expression. Being spiritual it strives to 
make spirit manifest. For the purposes of this 
manifestation it selects a plane of consciousness and 
proceeds in accordance with certain laws to perform 
its work there. For the purposes of its activity it 
needs an executive instrument by which it may 
deal immediately with its spiritual concepts. This 
executive instrument is the mind. Further, for the 
purposes of expression in the material of its plane 
of consciousness, the soul needs a servant in attend- 
ance upon its executive. This servant is the body. 

The soul, seeking expression, has now equipped 
itself. After the apprenticeship of early years in 
which it is all but completely immersed in the mate- 
rial life of its selected plane, it may again become 
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aware of its divine nature. When this happens the 
individual seeks to express himself in a higher order 
of work. But apparently this becoming aware of 
the divine nature does not take place with all; the 
result, where it does not, is such a complete immersion 
in material life that consciousness of the divine 
origin is all but lost. The individual is then, like the 
stagnant pool, to be lifted and, at the proper time, 
to fall again when the right conditions demand it. 
To those who never emerge from apprenticeship in 
matter, whose clear perception of the divine source is 
not established, there come the fruits of the darkness: 
illness, pain, and fear. The most pronoimced of these 
is fear which is the invariable first cause of illness 
and pain. But fear itself may be readily analyzed 
as lack of faith; and the queries arise naturally: 
Fear of what ? Lack of faith in what ? 

The child away from its mother's presence may 
be in fear and dread but its faith dispels them the 
moment it may return. Once there, fear is dissipated. 
Like a dream it is wiped from the consciousness and 
no permanent evil results. Thus, like the little child 
we must ever have this mother to whom to flee. 
Without her, fear will work evil in us; and pain, 
illness, and the loss of peace will result. Again as 
the little child, we must keep within the call of the 
mother's voice; we must never wander so far from 
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her but what the fear that assails us may be gently 
laughed away. Is it far to this universal mother? 
It is not even a step, for, loving and watchful she, 
the universal spirit, of whose very nature we are, 
abides within, whither we may turn from the world 
without to find not only comfort and reassurance 
for our grief but infinite strength and insight for our 
needs. 

Thus the fundamental health of the body is the 
gift of the spirit. Like warmth and radiance it 
makes its way when called upon into every atom of 
oiw being. At once we feel the wholeness of life. 
The joy is oin^ that comes to the bursting flower 
bud when the warmth of the sun aids and encourages 
its impulse. Once we cut ourselves off from the one 
divine source of strength all the nostrums in the 
world placed at our feet only increase the confusion 
and disaster into which we are plunged. It is not 
in adding yet more materiality to the body that it 
becomes whole and sound; it is by flooding it in 
conscious intent with the force that generated it. 
Health, then, is the completeness of life, the wholeness 
of being; the consciousness not of the dust of the 
earth of which the implement is fashioned but of the 
whole estate in which we eternally endure. 

We have pointed out, hitherto, that the spiritual 
law sustains us even when we are unconscious of 
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it. This explains how it is that those in whom 
no consciousness of spiritual life seems to exists 
recover from their trials and illnesses. SuflFering, 
let it come as it may, invites the inflow of spirit. 

May one, then, by this conscious recognition of the 
spirit attain perfect health and never lose it ? Health 
is always in true equation with spiritual perception. 
As much of the spirit as a man invites so much of 
health is his. Hence the necessity of constantly 
dwelling in the first estate; rather than of turning to 
it now and then. The phantasmagoria of material 
life is so enticing, so blinding and confusing, that it 
wins us away from the first estate and we must, by 
repeated trials, learn to dwell in it constantly rather 
than return to it occasionally. It is no simple task 
to accomplish this. Often life in all its extent of 
three score years and ten, gives us but a glimpse of 
the possibility. But the soul has come hither for 
that glimpse and must have the reward of it. This 
is the pure and simple justice due to it. But we are 
impatient of concerns that move slowly and, in the 
distraction of our impatience, we are in grave danger 
of abandoning the ship when it is our duty to save it. 

We have spoken of consecration. By its practice 
we bring the whole man in tune with his infinite" 
resources. Herein lies his health. Let him be dis- 
tracted and put out of tune, a shado^ will fall upon 
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him wherever the light has been withdrawn; and he 
will know it as suffering. If he has been tempted 
into imwisdom he must hasten back from the place 
of his error; for in no other way can he be saved. 
He will suffer for his folly for he has been imwise; 
but he will acknowledge his debt and pay it know- 
ing that he incurred it. 

Let us see then what health is to us in all our 
estate: 

I. Primarily health is our birthright. We are 
heirs to pain and illness only in so far as they are 
recognized by us as inevitable consequences. There 
is nothing to prevent us from rising above this 
belief. "Where have we learned that death fixes 
the value of life, and not life that of death ?" ^ 

This very attitude of mind in behalf of the better 
of two possible conditions is already a step in the 
right direction. It is right and necessary, however 
intensely we are immersed in daily affairs, to keep 
this truth of soundness and wholeness constantly 
before us. After a time the suggestion drops into 
the subconscious mind and begins to act there as a 
law. But this attitude in regard to health, while a 
powerful stimulus, may be made infinitely more 
forceful by basing it upon the truth of spiritual 
righteousness. The very act of assuring the mind 
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that its message is given power by resting in spiritual 
reality aids us enormously in our effort. 

It becomes possible then to dedicate the body to 
health simply by inviting to it the spiritual force 
that lies back of it. This dedication should be no 
occasional rite, but an ever present consciousness 
of living in joint and inseparable relation with the 
source of life. It is not easy thus to establish one's 
self; far less easy indeed to hold one's self unceas- 
ingly in true relation. But the act justifies itself in 
results and one needs only to put himself in unison 
with the spiritual reality, to be convinced of the truth 
of its power. 

II. The circimistances of life not infrequently 
make us insensible to our dearest beliefs and con- 
victions. Sorrow and aflBiction come upon us and 
we find ourselves torn from our place of safety; 
thrust out, as it were, into actual separation from 
our refuge. What then ? This may happen and we 
may sink for a time under the load of suffering; but 
the refuge is ever awaiting us; there is no change in 
the reality of life, for that is unchangeable; there is 
no reason, when the first effect of fear has passed away 
why we should not at once return. In fact there is 
nothing else to do. Here is the source of power; 
here is the restful center. Out yonder where we 
were struck down there was only helplessness and 
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paralyzing disaster. If thus we are taken unawares 
and fail^ at once, to control the situation, it is our 
duty to right ourselves as quickly as possible, in 
order to meet the crisis with the strength of reality 
at our command. This experience of being panic 
stricken will not forever recur. Bit by bit we shall 
have greater trust in the fact that we are standing on 
a sure foundation. When danger threatens we will 
think first of the real strength within us and not of 
the crisis that seems impending before us. As 
strength increases we shall be less moved and with 
a calm and sure reason we will command conditions 
because we do not move away through fear from 
the spiritual center. 

III. Hence an abundance of prevoyance and 
self-help are possible. The moment we realize the 
force of the spiritual power, that it is ours to draw 
upon freely, then we will recognize our salvation. 
It needs repeated trials to convince us of this; for 
with repeated trials we make repeated tests, only 
to discover how adequate is the spiritual power to 
sustain us in any emergency. It is ever with us as 
an assmrance. Even if we forget and become lost 
through the panic of fear, it is awaiting our return; 
we shall bring back suffering from our fright, for 
that is the nature of the equation; but the suffering 
will be infinitely simpler and less terrifying. Hence 
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prevoyance and self-help are with us as real pos- 
sibilities. We must not lose them to sight for they 
are our guarantee against all disturbance, all unrest, 
all fear, pain and suffering on the mental and phys* 
ical planes of our being. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ENVIRONMENT 

I am always environed by mjrself . 

Ralph WMo Emers9H 

IN "Wisdom and Destiny," Maeterlinck has 
pointed out that no one should misread life in its 
sterner aspects for trials are often, if not alwajrs, 
the gateways to broader perceptions of truth and to 
a fuller conception of life. Keeping before us the 
fact that this inquiry is for the means of gaining 
efficiency in the affairs of life, let us try to discover 
what the suggestions of environment are. 

I. We are inextricably surrounded by forces, 
people and things. Until we scrutinize closely the 
relation between them and ourselves, we rarely 
discover how much they modify our thoughts and 
activities. The soul being the observer, is attracted 
both upward to the spirit and outward, through the 
senses, to the material environment. It is fundamen- 
tally true that we go out, that is, the consciousness 
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goes out to objects and we are thereby affected. 
There may be many forms of attraction: 

(i) That which leaves us unmoved; in which the 
attention, though drawn to a definite point, does not 
reflect upon the beholder; 

(2) That in which we stand in wonder, admiration, 
or sympathy before an object, scene, person or quality, 
soul elevation resulting. 

(3) That in which there is yielding to a quality 
not ennobling, by which we are degraded. In the 
effort to increase our efficiency we must consider 
each of these forms of attraction scrupulously and so 
learn to command ourselves that environment may 
help and never degrade us. 

Environment is many fold in its nature. The 
objects which fill the world and attract us through 
the senses are as various as men's minds. They 
are in fact the direct offspring of men's minds; for 
every object must have once existed in thought or it 
never would have come into being. Therefore ob- 
jects (things), aside from nature, are the manifested 
thoughts of men and must be read and interpreted 
not on the material plane which they represent, but 
on the thought plane which gave them being. And, 
again, the thoughts of which they are the objective 
representation must be analyzed not on the thought 
plane alone for that is only the executive, the thoughts 
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themselves which produce objects must be read on 
the plane of spirit which projected the idea. 

Hence the man, who values the character of his 
own transformation by the influence of the objective 
environment, must slowly and carefully learn to 
examine, weigh and measiu-e the worth of things on 
the basis of the spiritual purity inherent in them. 
Otherwise he is drawn hither and thither and is 
forever at the mercy of his surroimdings. He will 
learn gradually to examine whatever attracts him, 
ascertaining what its nature is, in what consists the 
attraction, whether the object represents a true 
spiritual idea or whether it has resulted from a non- 
spiritual source. This study of the use and natiu'e of 
things will permit him to pass through the world free 
from the danger of unnecessary and imworthy 
attraction. It will help him to find those things of 
true worth; things which have a divine soiu'ce and 
which are of value to him. This practice will sim- 
plify his life greatly, it will lead him to concentrate 
on things of worth, to scrutinize his desire for owner- 
ship, and to watch over the formation of his own 
habits. 

The sold being the conceiving part, produces, 
within its strength, worthily and well if it be inspired 
of the spirit An object thus produced shows us at 
once the soul measiu-e of a man. His clearness of 
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perception, his capacity to materialize the spiritual 
idea, the force and nature of his thought-process in 
bringing forth the idea and fashioning it are all 
before us. The nature and quaUty of the spiritual 
concept in a great painting are as clearly to be ob- 
served as the material painting itself, by one who has 
given thought to the genesis of things. But if one 
has gathered Uttle strength, if he has not become 
responsive to the spiritual suggestion, if conscious 
attention has more frequently run out through the 
senses for objective enjoyment rather than to the 
spirit for its uplift, then one's activities will corre- 
spond and the creations in the objective world will 
be feeble and imspiritual. 

To study the objective world is to read the spiritual 
record of everyone who has produced the things we 
observe. They exist in a wonderful variety from the 
mechanical toy to the Parthenon, from the evil 
intention expressed in an object to the highest qual- 
ity of meaning expressed in a poem. The observing 
soul may well stand in astonishment at the extent 
and variety of what there is about it. But the 
difficulty of the task of reading all things for their 
genesis is far simpler than it seems. We have only 
to read things to which we are attracted, never 
accepting, nor rejecting until convinced of the nature 
of the spiritual impulse which inspired us to respond 
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to them. Once clearly perceiving the indivisibiUty 
of the soul, perceiving also that its growth comes 
from spiritual contact, we readily comprehend that 
whatever it attracts to itself must be spiritually good 
in order to permit growth. 

Therefore the objects (things) about us merely 
spell the minds of men. If they have been truly 
inspired of the spirit, they will be good; they will 
display the spiritual nature, and they will appeal to 
and enlarge the spiritual quality of the one that 
observes and accepts them. 

This beneficence of spiritual things explains to us 
the health and wholeness of all true art. True art 
is the highest form of spiritual idea made manifest. 
To him who detects this quality in it there come stim- 
ulation and inspiration; it makes its way with greater 
directness to the spiritual domain for inspiration. 
But the objects about us which spring from unworthy 
motives merely betray unworthiness. The soul seek- 
ing the spiritual force in things will observe them, and 
if it discovers their nothingness it will remain unaf- 
fected. But to souls less strong things have an al- 
lurement, which from their very nature must be an 
allurement away from the spirit and in this lies the 
danger. 

Hence, we are not safe in the world of things until 
we have learned to analyze them, to study their 
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nature and to measure their purity. If we are 
determined to be responsive only to spiritually con- 
ceived things, we will select them from the environ- 
ment and be benefited. It is thus that true books and 
pictures, true music and objects of art affect us. If 
they have sprung from a noble idea, if they are nobly 
expressed they are good for us; for the very spirit 
which gave them being constantly radiates for them; 
and in that radiation of the original spiritual force 
we find good for ourselves. 

II. The objective environment is, then, but the 
thoughts of men made manifest to the senses. What 
man thinks intensely he expresses intensely, what he 
thinks otherwise he expresses feebly. It is necessary 
then, particularly as environment is in part made up 
of beings like ourselves, that we become able to read 
and value them justly; that we may study in others 
that presence and application of the spiritual influ- 
ence in life which we are trying to establish for 
ourselves. 

The man who dwells within and reads himself 
aright has read every other man. There is no 
mystery in others that he does not find in himself, 
there is no process, habit, or possibility in them that 
is not in him. The Greek law is forever the single 
fundamental requirement. But simple as this law 
is, we are prone to believe as Euthydemus did; 
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"Tell me, Euthydemus," said Socrates, "have you 
ever gone to Delphi ?" 

"Yes, twice," replied he. 

"And did you observe what is written somewhere 
on the temple wall, 'Know thyself ?" 

"I did." 

"And did you take no thought of that inscription, 
or did you attend to it, and try to examine yourself 
to ascertain what sort of character you are?" 

"I did not indeed try, for I thought that I knew 
very weU already" 

What shall we discover if we truly endeavor to 
ascertain what potentiality is ours? We shall be 
able to say: * 

I believe that I am potential through the spirit. 

I believe that the source of strength which permits 
me to manifest a high order of being is spiritual. 

I believe that body and mind to be of high efl5ciency 
must be consciously consecrated in the spirit. 

I believe that health, wholeness, and the highest 
application of my forces are only possible when they 
exist in and spring from the spirit. I admit this 
potentiality for all others. 

The result of this will be that we shall have faith, 
based on understanding, in the one universal mind 
and in the one universal spirit, the soul being both, 
in microcosm. 
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But while all souls have the same nature and 
potentiality they differ enormously in their degree 
of strength, as a result of having been given unre- 
servedly to the spiritual inspiration as the right of 
life or to the pleasure of the outer senses. Hence of 
every individual in the world about us we can ask 
the old questions: What has this one given in ex- 
change? Is he true to the law, making himself 
stronger day by day through the right reading of 
environment without and spirit within? Or is he 
oblivious of his high estate, permitting himself to 
starve on husks? 

If it be a wise choice for a man, after careful 
examination, to select objects from the environment 
by which he is willing to be influenced: it is a divine 
opportunity that confronts him in the environment 
of people. Here, too, he may study and select for 
his own gain if he will; but his duty consists in being, 
as far as he can, a disciple of those greater than him- 
self and a giver of good to those beneath him. He 
should not selfishly choose the former for his gain 
and avoid the latter. He cannot measure the 
strength that will come to him in the help and 
guidance he gives others. This very attitude and 
help are a soul enlargement of enormous possibilities 
for him. 

Therefore while a man is wise to avoid the works 
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of unspiritual minds, he should not avoid the un- 
spiritual mind itself, less in stepping aside he denies 
to one who needs it, an inspiration for growth — the 
one great boon of life. Let him, then, meet the 
environment of people freely, with an open heart. 
Let him say words of consecration for every one 
that hungers for them. Thus a man may walk 
through life bestowing blessings where they are 
needed; receiving in kind from those from whom he 
can gain. 

III. Nature in environment rarely, if ever, oflFends 
us. The earth and its manifold fruits are a spiritual 
expression. The universal inspiration of nature is 
everywhere evident, and from it, as from the most 
spiritual art, we gain by contact. Hence the blessing 
of the earth, the pure effect of flowers, the inspiration 
of the landscape; all these, springing from the 
universal spirit each after its kind, unharmed by 
any motive beyond its own impulse for self-expression 
are invariably good for us. Thus it is natural that 
the dweller on the earth should find purity in the 
earth. Its offerings are invariably beautiful of form, 
attractive of flavor, its odors good for the nostrils. 
The earth-story of Genesis is one of the most highly 
spiritualized scenes of all literature. Here we learn 
that the culture of the soil is not incompatible with 
the culture of the spirit. No rarer panorama exists 
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than may be read in the life of the earth on which 
our feet rest, only too proudly at times. 

And it is a wonderfully suggestive duty that, one 
day, must come to us, of having to lay down the 
body, prone upon the earth, and permit it to be 
taken apart, when the golden bowl is broken and the 
silver chord has been loosed. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE SPIRITUAL BASIS OF WORK 
No sound comes back to us but what we send out. 

WE have dwelt somewhat upon the nature of 
work as spiritual record. Nothing that 
falls to a man's hands to perform can ever 
be so trivial in its nature that it does not test him. 
The never-to-be escaped element of self-expression 
is forever there and betrays him. 

We learn in all our activities that life like a mis- 
spelled letter may be an earnest expression of a truth- f^ 
ful and important message and yet be misspelled. ' 
Thus we must learn in reading the work of others in 
the environment to forget misspellings when truth 
and a lofty message are supreme. Yet in our own 
apprenticeship we must be less forgiving and more 
severe. This same broader reading which we dis- 
criminatingly use to interpret others will in turn be 
due to us. Let us examine, however, to ascertain 
how we shall be the schoolmaster to ourselves, how 
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we shall regard work, what work means to us as a 
record, and to others as a thing observed. 

I. The meaning of the English word "work" 
through the Greek opyut is secret rites. It is, in fact, 
our individual and regular worship; which, in its 
turn, means " worthship." What do we conceive to 
be within us that demands incessant service in its 
behalf? If the attitude of the soul could always 
remain as high as its spiritual nature the face of the 
earth would be fair throughout. But we must serve 
a long and, it often seems, a cruel apprenticeship 
before we realize what a precious reality is this host 
within us, this rare guest of the inn that is, by the 
very entertainment set about it, so confused and 
attracted that it can scarcely comprehend the mean- 
ing and the purpose of its lodgment. 

Primarily one .must reaUze the first estate, its 
eternal duration, its non-material reality, its divine 
spiritual potentiality. On the one hand we have 
liberty to dwell in constant communion with the 
source; on the other how readily we may escape 
into the playground of the senses and forget the 
reality! Again, like Janus we may look both ways 
and turn the fleeting life experience into eternal gain. 
It is just this that is so very hard to master; this that 
reveals to us the man, forgetful of his own, who 
having eaten of the forbidden fruit is unable to find 
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his way back to the garden that was given him as a 
dwelling place forever. 

It !s not by learning alone, that this true vision of 
the nature of the soul is made clear. Simple, trusting 
natures discover this truth oftener perhaps than deep 
philosophers. But by one or another experience it 
is necessary for us all to know this, before the 
primary adjustment can take place. The lesson of 
this first adjustment is perfectly simple. We must 
work on the chosen plane of consciousness for spirit- 
ual growth. The deductions from this fact are sim- 
ple. We learn that no work must be thoughtless, no 
work must be deemed barren of spiritual opportunity; 
no work exists that does not call upon us to serve 
and for its serving gives us enduring reward. Thus 
our common standard of estimating work is in 
part wrong. Work, while it is often undeniably 
great to the world that observes it, is always infinitely 
greater to the worker. Hence it must be read rela- 
tively; for many a man is finding a supremely higher 
test in a simple task than another is, in an immense 
undertaking. 

II. Of the task we are about to set ourselves to, 
as of the object whose attraction we strive to under- 
stand, we must primarily ask what is its innermost 
truth? Is it of the spirit? Does it appeal to the 
soul of the worker? Will it in turn, when accom- 
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plished, radiate a spiritual message to all who elect 
to look upon it? This lofty value is just and its 
justice reaches to the very humble. It discriminates 
not between the little and the great. It merely asks 
for rectitude and truth in the performance and the 
seal of worthiness is at once put upon it. Thus, we 
may confidently go forth to the day's labor with a 
great expectation. It calls us out, it gives great 
spiritual reward for faithful performance; it leaves 
before others a spiritual t)rpe that never ceases to 
radiate actual good to all. Thus work endures in 
its standard of purity and continues to endure by 
virtue of its spiritual strength. A Greek temple, in 
any state of ruin, is still potent because it was so 
filled with spiritual force originally that this quality 
emanates from its scattered stones and columns. 
The spirit of it all is strong even in its slight remains. 
Hence the endurance of work is simply defined; it is 
spiritual purity beautifully expressed. 

III. Of the day's tasks it would seem that we can 
distinguish some that are primarily important, others 
that are so much less so that they need not be con- 
sidered. This is the fundamental illusion in regard 
to work. All tasks have importance, for the record 
they make upoa him who performs them. We are 
called upon to give precedence, to omit, to defer; 
and this very exercise of the will is, in turn, a duty 
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which recognizes work to be done. Thus, of all 
tasks, the mental decision which elects and arranges 
them in order is the first. If we are called upon to 
discriminate in the choice of objects by which we 
are attracted, we must do so no less in the choice of 
work towards which we move in response to attrac- 
tion. 

Again we must seek in work precisely what we 
seek in a chosen object — that which will radiate 
spiritual force. Is the task an every-day duty? 
Accept it and perform it; for every-day duty is a 
purely spiritual demand. Does a task aside from 
every-day duty, attract us? First discover if it has 
spiritual worth. If it has, turn toward it as to a 
duty; if it has not spiritual quality avoid it. 

IV. It is clear, then, that consecration and dedica- 
tion of work are primarily important. A man can 
consecrate and dedicate only that which is holy 
(whole). It becomes necessary then, in every day 
living, to think on these things; the work that is 
clearly before one waiting to be performed, not ap- 
pealing to the sense of choice or election, but rigidly 
demanding attention. Dedicate yourself to this 
order of task and perform it in full spiritual percep- 
tion. Next is that order of activity which demands 
of us exercise of will and judgment in the election of 
the task. Seek the spiritual worth. If there be none 
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avoid it; if it be clearly evident, accept it. Another 
item of the day's work is the unexpected element 
that arises. This may be a task suddenly confront- 
ing us in the complexity of the day or it may be a 
temptation to accept an imexpected task or situation. 
The analysis, however, is the same, for the problem, 
like all others, is merely one of discovering the 
spiritual worth that inheres. 

V. Work has a broader reading than what is 
spelled from moment to moment. Like literature 
there is a word to word progress and a progress by 
the larger divisions. But in either reading the 
essential truth to which we must hold is the spiritual 
value. The task accomplished, however important 
it may be, is in itself trivial in comparison with the 
record of the task upon the worker. In the com- 
plexity of daily life it is difficult to keep this constantly 
before us. The point of view shifts, despite our effort 
to hold it, and we are constantly in danger of reading 
the task in its material rather than in its spiritual 
terms. 

Thus, honor in work is primarily honor to the 
worker himself. By the performance of work he is 
true or untrue not merely to the work itself, but to 
his eternal possibilities. There is no choice in this. 
The equation is forever exact and the terms of 
the equation may never be changed: Work is to 
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the man as spiritual perception is to spiritual attain- 
ment. 

The reading of environment, then, is made deeper 
by our very acceptance and performance of work as 
spiritual record. All about us men are active: some 
at work, some busy in idleness, some engaged in a 
high order of tasks, some in vain pursuits. Spirit, as 
we have seen, is essentially goodness, wholeness, and 
perfection. These qualities must inhere in work. 
Hence no matter how earnestly a man may apply 
himself to an unspiritual task it will be not only 
imavailing, but it will undo him; for spiritual return 
comes only from spiritual qualities sought and 
applied. Our judgment of the value of the work of 
others has only one basis. Is it a spiritual under- 
taking? If this can be discovered to be its nature 
all is well both with the work and the worker. 

VT. We have seen that spiritual work radiates 
spirituality. True work continues to exist as a spir- 
itual inspiration to all who observe it; and there is 
left behind it a trail of glory. In this spirituality of 
work lies another high order of reward: it brings to 
us the only substantial joy that life has to oflFer. 
We find it in work, in association, and in love, for 
these must be of the spirit to exist. 

No one can enter upon the day without a reverent 
feeling for what it holds for him. In its every 
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moment it offers him the opportimity to become 
stronger and more purely spiritual; for spirituality 
comes only through the activity of the creative 
impulse directed upon the chaos of environment. 

There should be, then, joy in the thought of the 
day with the consecration of one's self to its known 
and unknown content. This consecration is neces- 
sary for the well-being of the soul. 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Spiritual Basis of Education 

Then I saw that wisdom excelleth folly, as far as Ufi^t excelleth 
darkness. 

Ecdesiasles 

The Hero is he who lives in the inward sphere of things, in the 
True, Divine, Eternal, which exists always, unseen to most, 
under the temporary, trivial. 

Thomas CarlyU 

BY the processes of Education, a man leads 
himself out; that is, he liberates himself by 
gaining independence. 
Thus every act is education when one analyzes 
and decides to the end that the spiritual nature and 
value of an activity are ascertained before it is 
undertaken. The determination of the nature of 
things and of acts is substantially the only true 
education. 

Preparatory to this we deal with accumulated 
wisdom in order to develop the power which per- 
mits us to make the supreme test. In early years 
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preparatory education is arranged for us and we 
are compelled to pursue it in behalf of good citizen- 
ship. By the process of this education we gain 
entrance, along a multitude of pathways, into the 
realm of world-knowledge. This world-knowledge 
serves us primarily in three ways : 

(i) As knowledge of convenience; by which we 
gain the technic of living on this plane of con- 
sciousness without hindrance to others and to our 
own development. 

(2) As knowledge above the plane of everyday 
convenience; by which the present and past are 
read as from an elevation, permitting a broader 
aspect; a reading of parts rather than of details; a 
comprehension of the developing activities of human 
life over a long period. 

(3) As knowledge which is supreme to the indi- 
vidual ; furnishing him with the key to the treasure- 
house of his own inner and peculiar resources; the 
unlocking of which means for him the most coip- 
plete life possible. 

The early years of education are years of appren- 
ticeship; a time of finding one's self; of bringing 
one's self into a simple and ever more simple 
relation to the environment. Subsequently we 
should so thoroughly learn to interpret the objec- 
tive phenomena about us, that we become capable 
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of judging all appearance accurately and of con- 
trolling the opinion it stimulates in us. When we 
have reached this point we begin to apply the su- 
preme test to all that comes before us. Thence- 
forth growth is direct and distinct. 

We cannot secure in youth all the benefits of 
education. During the years of training in scho- 
lastic work we interpret narrowly, for the point of 
view is not sufficiently removed from the thing it- 
self to be objective. When these years of training 
are past, and we have entered upon the life work, 
we move forward partly from the inspiration and 
demand of work itself, partly from the momentum 
of knowledge already acquired. There comes a 
time, however, when we should consciously return 
to the essential portion of this early experience of 
study and pass over its steps again, not merely to 
releam what it has to offer as knowledge, but to 
discover its fullness of spiritual suggestion. This 
is to the individual the Renaissance period of life. 
It is his time of the Revival of Learning. It 
transforms all knowledge of other days, gained by 
consciously directed study, from mere intellectual 
attainment into a conception of wider significance. 
If a man will undertake this Revival of his educa- 
tion at the same time continuing, as Cicero did, to 
learn something new by direct study every day he 
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will become able at a certain period in life to go 
forward with both the old and the new learning to 
the end of ys days. On the one hand he will be 
reading in new terms the processes and facts long 
ago acquired ; on the other he will be accumulating 
new experience to be used in like manner in the 
future. In time he may be able to grasp the 
practical and spiritual suggestions of a thing or a 
fact at once and thus come, as Plato states, to 
know ''both sides of a thing," simultaneously. 

In this wise the most ordinary knowledge takes 
on a new and lofty spiritual meaning. "By a 
deeper apprehension, and not primarily by a pain- 
ful acquisition of many manual skills, the artist at- 
tains the power of awakening other souls to a given 
activity." Where formerly, what one learned ap- 
pealed to the immediate sense evidence it now 
appeals to the spiritual faculty; where, formerly, 
one trained the inteUect, one is now developmg 
spiritual independence. Thus the gleaning in old 
fields is of greater value than the gathering of the 
first growth; for the gleaner has new eyes to see 
and the hand grasps nothing that has not the 
soul's lofty approval. 

These two processes proceeding simultaneously — 
the Revival of Learning and the New Learning — 
lead, if rightly conducted, to the spiritual freedom 
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which is the distinct aim of all education. No 
knowledge displays its fullness of meaning imtil we 
have exercised upon it both these processes. With- 
out the one we are in intellectual darkness; without 
the other is spiritual darkness. Education, then, 
even in its most simple and familiar aspect is path- 
breaking towards perfect freedom. The spiritual 
apotheosis of knowledge is the essential fact of 
intellectual training. We have only to remember 
that the mind is the executive of soul and the master 
of the senses to realize how indispensable this 
precipitation is. Hence, anyone who will again 
traverse the path of his early education will discover 
an amazing spiritual harvest awaiting him, a har- 
vest that formerly he was incapable of recognizing, 
having insufficient spiritual perception to discern it. 

He must go back for this treasure. This Euridice 
will be given up to him only if he descends for her 
and still keep his eyes turned whence he came. 
The truth is inviolably expressed in this fable and 
like all Greek invention it has lofty ethical impor- 
tance. 

As we make this journey again over the old path, 
a new light will shine before us. We are descending 
for our loved one because now we have discovered 
the immortality of love and wisdom and would 
dwell with them. The days hold for us soul 
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freedom; we learn to go forward in Ufe, discerning, 
not the material fact alone, but its essential spiritual 
essence. Once arrived at this capacity we are able 
to live abimdantly with our fellow-men; who, we 
must remember, have this same potentiality. This 
process transforms life for us, only because it trans- 
forms us. 

Passing again, in this loftier manner, over a way 
that has grown somewhat familiar there will come 
before us, awakened from the past, the amazing 
variety of mental imagery stored up by us on the 
journey. We must deal with this imagery of the 
past positively because its influence is ever potent. 
It must be read for its spiritual import. Is there in 
this great gallery a scene in sharp outline which 
came into being from an evil cause; from a motive 
which, in our spiritual incapacity, we permitted to 
ourselves? This picture must positively be dis- 
missed. This purification is wonderful in its eflFect, 
no less than in the power it bequeathes to us. Old 
life, thus adjusted, insures the approach to spiritual 
possibility in the new life and gradually some es- 
sential truths dawn upon us. 

We realize that we are living; and that now is 
eternity; 

That the kingdom is at hand and ours for all 
time; 
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That heaven is within and we need not leave it; 

That the moment of death is but another moment 
of sleep, demanding of us to lay down the body in 
faith, to compose it, and to return to the spiritual 
realm of reality. 

When the necessity is laid upon us not to return 
to the body and use it as before, it in no essential 
manner changes us. All needs consequent upon 
withdrawing from this implement of convenience 
are provided and the new conditions are ready 
for our service. 

The lofty nature of everyday life now becomes 
apparent. The worthiness of all its varying de- 
mands for consecration is now self-evident. When 
consecration has become an habitual condition we 
are ever in the presence. In relation with greater 
souls we are permitted to see and acquire greater 
q>iritual development; in relation with those who 
are struggling beneath us, all the blessings are 
called from us that we have to give. Hence it 
may be truly affirmed that the imconsecrated life 
is death; that one must learn, by his own effort, 
and as it is demanded by his own needs, in what 
mianner acts of consecration must be applied; but 
it is demanded of all for it subtends all life and 
without it there is no life. 

Education is, then, a twofold effort. In the first 
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trial of strength we win the object, in the second 
we win its spiritual essence. As we pass along the 
way in the morning of life we see things in myriads 
about us on either hand; when we pass again in 
the evening we see the things less clearly, but their 
real significance shines so gloriously, that the way 
is illumined; and we walk in greater faith. 
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CHAPTER Vn 



Imagery 



My eyes make pictures when they are shut. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

IT seems to be more and more generally ac- 
cepted that the physical condition is directly 
influenced by the pictures (that is, by the im- 
agery) held persistently in the subconscious mind. 
A man once terrified by lightning, fire or any dis- 
aster of appalling nature will receive a sharply out- 
lined picture of the event. The picture, caused by 
fright, is spontaneously impressed upon the mind. 
After it has passed from the immediate field of 
consciousness it becomes subconscious, to be 
brought again into activity whenever an external 
event recalls the original experience. Thus the 
recurrence before the individual consciousness of 
the first cause will again arouse the sensation of 
fear. This fear-sensation reflects upon the physical 
organism and disturbs it, often violently. Subse- 
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quently the picture may remain dormant. When- 
ever it is again brought to the conscious field, the 
same physical reflex occurs, usually in a milder 
form. It may be a constant irritant while in the 
subconscious mind, or it may, by an act of the will, 
be entirely obliterated. 

It is not alone the picture springing from a dis- 
tressing external cause that reflects its malevolent 
influence upon us. Pictures that are conjured into 
being by the constructive power of the imagination 
are no less potent in their action upon the physical 
organism. 

Thus one who indulges in unwholesome thoughts 
builds unwholesome pictures, and produces for 
himself unwholcsomeness, that is, a lack of whole- 
ness, which is a lack of health. These pictures 
spring from Fear, Dread, Anxiety, Covetousness, 
Hatred, Anger and Sensuality. Pictures springing 
from the fear of Death, Poverty, Misfortune and 
Hl-luck are a powerful cause of disturbed mental 
and physical life. A picture constructed by the 
repeated act of the imagination is soon fixed in its 
details and in its suggestion. It then becomes re- 
current and persistent. Sensual thoughts embodied 
in a picture of sensual practice will in time impel 
one to sensual acts. The impulse from the sub- 
conscious image, rising to the conscious field, is so 
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great that one acts without reflecting upon the act 
itself; and, in consequence, manifests before others 
what he has repeatedly manifested to himself in 
the imagination. Likewise a picture constructed 
from the fear of Poverty saps the energy; the fear 
invites the condition. Thus it is literally true that 
as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he. 

The purification and control of mental imagery is, 
consequently, of the greatest importance. The pu- 
rification is a matter of time and of self-examination. 
Control is gained when we realize that the natural 
right of the soul is to accept nothing from the tem- 
porary environment that is pregnant with possibili- 
ties for malevolent action. The possibility of at- 
taining control lies in the soul's capacity to judge 
whatever the mind perceives through the outer 
senses. When this judgment is absent from opera- 
tions of sense-perception, harm may result- 
It is one's attitude towards a picture that de- 
termines its after effect. We find the possibility of 
control implied in the familiar phrase '' shut out the 
picture." This is not meaningless; it states literally 
the procedure necessary to follow. One can actu- 
ally banish any malevolent picture quite as ef- 
fectively as one can receive or construct it. This 
again is a matter requiring the practice of conse- 
cration. We can consecrate all good pictures 
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either from without or from within. Such con- 
secration of good pictures is the basis of a clean 
mind as well as of clean ambition. Wholesome 
pictures reflect upon the physical organism, pro- 
ducing health and well-being, quite as forcefully 
as malevolent pictures produce separateness and 
illness. 

I. Whatever picture comes to us from without, 
may be received and recorded by the wonderful 
photographic process of the mind before we have 
time to judge of its possible future influence and 
effect. Should this occur, we may determine not 
to think of it again, yet we may find that it per* 
sists. The right process then is to dismiss the 
picture and then deny it a place in the conscious- 
ness. This act — if accompanied by an analysis of 
the impression — will reveal that its power upon us 
need not be more harmful than the impression of a 
terrible dream which, because it is a dream, we 
have learned to drop literally fropi the conscious 
field. This act actually pulverizes and destroys the 
dream picture. Conscious care in dismissing a 
harmful picture from the environment will destroy 
it, and like a dream-scene it will disappear. 

The same process should attend the removal of 
images that are constructed or created within, 
which are harmful because based upon an un- 
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wholesome motive, such as Hatred, Illicit Gain, 
Sensuality and the like. The moment the mind 
begins to dwell on a picture thus engendered in- 
sidious harm takes place. 

II. One of the most cleansing processes we can 
learn towards purity in life, therefore towards spir- 
itual living, is to remove every malevolent picture 
of present and past acquirement that we became 
conscious of possessing. In time, if we undertake 
this, there will come to the surface of consdousness 
a surprising mass of unpurity which it will astound 
us to discover. Each picture should be separately 
reipoved by consciously dismissing it, precisely as 
we dismiss a dream image. The first effect of this 
conscious removal is health and freedom. Then we 
begin to cherish for their real value the good and 
beautiful pictures we possess. With these we begin 
to dwell more consciously, and their action upon 
us is beneficent because they are not now em- 
bedded in an impure mass. In brief, the sub- 
conscious mind has been thoroughly cleansed and 
its stream of influence runs pure and undefiled. 

III. This experience makes us critical of picture- 
acceptance. It puts us on guard against accept- 
ing or creating anything harmful; harmful either 
through fear of natural force, or malevolent through 
unspiritual suggestion. Furthermore, it leads us to 
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seek and treasure good pictures. We will seek 
them not only in the world about us, but we will 
improvise them within; in the activity of daily 
life, in work, in reading, in reverie. All occasions 
will be found pregnant with these health-giving 
scenes, which we should accept and cherish for the 
constant good influence they exert. 

This attitude toward mental pictures gives us 
distinct power of high order. We have come, 
through it, into control of one of the most subtle 
operations in life. It likewise changes our view 
point and makes us carefully selective of what 
comes before us. // warns us never to cause an evil 
picture in another^ for it is bequeathed as a perma- 
nent legacy of harm. It bids us leave the mental 
consciousness richer through a perfectly pure pos- 
session which makes for health, peace, and greater 
spiritual power. 

IV. During the time we are engaged in removing 
pictures which have been long stored up in the 
mind, a distinct disturbance will be noted in the 
nervous organism. This, however, is but a natural 
consequence of extracting tangible thmgs from a 
mass. There is certain to be confusion. But the 
cleansing process is so infinitely valuable and the 
disturbance so temporary that it should not deter 
or alarm us. Once the malevolent things are re- 
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moved, all will go not only well again, but in- 
finitely better. 

There arise then before us two distinct orders 
of daily practice: Consecration and Denial. Con- 
secration creates the condition of control, to as 
complete an extent as we make it. This form of 
practice is prayer applied in a distinct and logical 
manner. Denial cleanses the source of the spring, 
and the water flows in greater purity. This prac- 
tice leads us to gain infinitely more from consecra- 
tion than could otherwise result. Both forms of 
practice are necessary to perfect health. They 
must be continued in persistently imtil we reach 
that degree of strength which places us in a posi- 
tion instinctively to prepare and protect ourselves. 
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CHAPTER Vra 
The Wealth of Wholeness 

Alas! till now I had not known, 

My guide and fortune's guide are one. 

Hafiz 

Tis heavy odds 
Against the Gods. 

Biranger 

IT is reasonable to suppose that, if there be any 
possible way by which one may obtain even 
to a degree, mastery in the affairs of daily 
life, it should lead in a similar degree to a control 
of health no less than of affairs in the environ- 
ment. One becomes convinced that distress, and 
want, are signals that the mind is astray from con- 
sciousness of spiritual imion. 

Health is a natural inheritance. To keep it we 
have but to obey the law: live in the conscious- 
ness of spiritual reality. If it were possible thus 
to begin life, on the first day and never lose this 
truth to sight, one would, other things being equal, 
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never know illness or disease. To the adult who 
attempts this attainment the case is different. 
He has acquired many mental and physical habits. 
They are enlisted against him. The first task to 
which he must set himself is to overcome the mo- 
mentimi of their influence. Gradually he will find 
himself more responsive to the spirit and his days 
will gradually become richer. But if he still pur- 
sues his way as a man of habit, if he is still more or 
less responsive to fear, anger, hatred and the like, 
he will find himself, now and again, out of tune 
with the ultimate reality, and the shock will be re- 
corded in the body as pain or distress. 

But now he is not helpless. He knows how to 
readjust himself; how, again, to come into tune 
with the higher source. If he does this consciously, 
picturing to himself dearly the truth of his spirit- 
ual reality and the shadow-like nature of his dis- 
tress he will find that he commands the situation 
in proportion to his faith. He can reinstate him- 
self. That is, he can reestablish for himself the 
working of that law which is ever fundamental 
in life. As a result he will return to his first 
estate. 

The interesting question inunediately arises: 
Can one, by the conscious recognition of spiritual 
reality, escape disease? The answer is: He will 
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escape it to the extent of his faith and no more. 
Once a man sets his face towards the east, he may 
make what progress he will, it lies wholly with 
himself. Any one who determines to gain eflS- 
dency in the affairs of life will drop old habits of 
mind and body and take on new. To accomplish 
this, he must add new practices to his daily activi- 
ties. These practices are primarily those of conse- 
cration and denial. Add to these the right process 
of reading objects and people in the environment, 
of testing all activities for their spiritual value, 
and he is become a new man both in point of view 
and in possible activities. Thus equipped he will 
make his way more and more securely. 

If, however, conditions arise that cause him to 
be overcome in the environment he is no longer 
helpless. Recovered from the first shock, he is 
agam entirely in command of himself. He will bear 
the marks of the conflict; but instead of being hope- 
lessly overcome he can at once set himself to make 
that ultimate readjustment which he has learned is 
more powerful than any other possible condition 
in life. What he gains then is a more rapid recovery, 
often an instantaneous recovery, from the drciun- 
stance that he has encountered. 

Pagan philosophy and Christian precept are 
characteristically compared in nothing more than 
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in the attitude towards illness. Epictetus re- 
peatedly refers to illness as one of the things not 
within the power of the master faculty. In the 
New Testament there is constant reference to 
relief afforded to those suffering in mind and body. 
The essential difference between these two forms 
of teaching is this: the pagan philosopher recog- 
nizes no spiritual power as applied to illness; while 
the Savior, aware of the spirit and of its power 
in behalf of man, ever made plain how to direct 
it. Moreover no secret is made of it and the Savior 
insisted that his followers go and do likewise; chid- 
ing them for their lack of faith (not of skill) when 
they failed. 

One of the direct legacies of the New Testament 
teaching to us is this power. To receive this 
heritage we must believe in the spiritual basis of 
all life, in its divine nature, in our essential imity 
with it. These powers and conditions we may 
name in one way or another; but the fact of their 
reality is before us and their power is within us. 
Hence, first comes faith in the source of all being; 
whose spiritual nature is our nature. The use of 
spiritual power in daily life is our true and rightful 
prerogative. To deny it is to part with our birth- 
right. To acknowledge it is to make ourselves one 
with the universal source. 
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The prevention of illness is brought about by 
living consecrated days. Whether the prevention 
may be complete depends on our faith. This 
equation a man has absolutely in his control. If, 
knowingly, he departs from the right way, he is 
forewarned by his own reason, that a certain pay- 
ment will be exacted. It will be payment, de- 
manded in suffering. 

The control of health consists in a readjustment 
based on the nature of spiritual life. Instead of 
being at the mercy of circumstances one has the 
key to their control. As we deal with the pictures 
that come before us in daily life, so we must deal 
with every physical condition. Analyze it, trace 
the condition to its cause: Does it lack the spirit- 
ual quality? Then dismiss it as you would a 
dream picture, and immediately establish the 
right conception. Thus to turn the thought to 
the opposite quality removes the evil. 

One who suffers must consciously permit the spirit 
to fill the body, that ever-building temple, with 
light. Flood the body with spiritual force, and 
every atom of it will respond. Nerve and tissue are 
made whole for the unwholeness disappears, and the 
man is again spiritual on every plane of his being. 

We have defined health to be the wholeness, 
that is, the completeness, of life. It would seem, 
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In a sense, consecration is a high form of sug- 
gestion. Very little observation of ourselves or of 
others will convince us that we are constantly em- 
ploying suggestion in nearly all the affairs of life. 
Still closer analysis will reveal that this is really 
the only power of initiative. It is the basis both 
of initiative and determination. It is the impelling 
force which leads us to inaugurate activity and to 
reap the reward of it. 

But suggestion, as a term unqualified, may prop- 
erly lead us to determine upon any line of action 
irrespective of its ethical and moral purpose. Klep- 
tomania is undoubtedly the result of autosugges- 
tion. So, too, are many other abnormal practices. 
Therefore in suggestion we have no safeguard until 
we have determined that it shall be employed only 
to the end of stimulating activity of high order. 

It is to this form of suggestion that the word 
consecration is made to refer in these pages. It 
implies the selection and pursuit of an activity 
that is whole and good. Further it brings, as in- 
fluence upon us in pursuing the activity, the high- 
est element and force of our nature, that is, the 
spiritual. It further implies on our part a careful 
analysis of that which is to be consecrated. The 
conviction that it is something of such nature as 
will call out fully the spiritual impulse within us 
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wins our faith. Thus we are led to seek in all ac- 
tivity the good element before we permit ourselves 
to say over it those words which will place us in 
spiritual relation to it. Viewed as suggestion, con- 
secration is no loose term. It has a distinct aiid 
definite application. Upon this definiteness rests 
its value, and beneficent results never fail to fol- 
low. It is easy to imderstand why continued 
good results follow this practice. By it we place 
ourselves in motion with the spiritual force. This, 
unanimity eliminates all friction; the mind is 
keenly alive to the potentialities of its position, 
and in its consecration it is not disturbed by any 
form of negation. 

Two possible applications of consecration exist. 
We may actually give word utterance to what we 
wish to express or impress; or we may, instead of 
using words, come into tune with the conditions 
we desire. Undoubtedly the word method is in- 
dispensable at first. Thus do we adopt prayer in 
set forms. Observing processes and results care- 
fully we will soon learn to arrive at the attitude 
of mind and soul which makes us conscious of a 
presence rather than of a statement. Instinctive 
consecration becomes then a condition rather than 
an act; and the moment it has become a condition 
our recognition of its presence is permanent. In 
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brief, the spiritual condition becomes constant; 
it is a subconscious state working for us, producing 
results for us while the conscious mind is otherwise 
occupied. 

In its application consecration may be directed 
to many objective points: 

I. Its first application to the day gives a control 
over the work of the day that is remarkable. This 
act leads us to examine with care every activity 
to which we put our hands, assuring us if it is 
spiritually worthy and founded upon a right prin- 
ciple. Every item of a day's work is thus not only 
justified but is ennobled and takes a high place. 
It compels us to justify every activity before the 
altar of the inner spiritual self. Such practice 
universally carried out would prevent all crime, 
remove all evil habits, and govern all speech and 
action. Its influence on individual life is then not 
only of inunense value to the individual but it 
makes of him a center of remarkable influence, 
the extent of whose area is without limit. 

II. In all human intercourse consecration acts 
as an ennobling spiritual influence. The attitude 
it creates in us toward others at once raises them 
to the maximum of potentiality. This not only 
leads us to interpret others justly but it acts as 
a stimulus to call out from them the,highest qual- 
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ities; for the moment two come together in the 
spirit^ unity is established. This is as sound a piece 
of philosophy as any statement regarding the prop- 
erties of matter can be. It is essentially the basis 
of all human action and interpretation. To live 
among people in the attitude of recognizing ulti- 
mate qualities, actually appeals to the qualities 
themselves so potently that they cannot remain 
deaf to the call that is made upon them. 

III. The imagery resulting from the habit of 
consecration fills the mind with health-giving pic- 
tures. A man rightly guided in life, living spirit- 
ually thoughtful days, instead of days of blindness, 
is so filled with the light and life of the spirit that 
it constantly cleanses him. Every fiber of his being 
responds. If the consecration is regarded a con- 
stant condition rather than an occasional practice 
his well-being will continue iminterrupted because 
he is constantly whole (hale). From the very na- 
ture of his attitude toward life, he cannot be other 
than whole. And wholeness is health. 

As the consequence of consecration is health 
to him who practices it, so it is health to all those 
with whom he comes in contact. This subtle qual- 
ity which is the measure of the man is never absent. 
It radiates from him. In the control of social life 
its power is not only immense but it is indispen- 
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sable. It is a distinctiy natural practice with many 
who have never consciously analyzed it. These 
are the people who most naturally govern others 
well, whose influence we instinctively feel to be 
good, who radiate power which we at once accept 
as being beneficial. Many thus naturally gifted 
in this respect fail in the exercise of the highest 
possibilities in using a force which they could bet- 
ter employ if they understood it. Anyone can 
attain the power and the more it is studied and 
applied the more potent it becomes. 

The natural results of consecration come from 
the influence of spiritual force constantly opera- 
tive within us. As this force is the only one in 
nature that is at our command its effect upon the 
body can readily be seen to be good, hence health- 
ful. It is, in fact, a guarantee of as perfect physical 
condition as we can expect in a body that is stren- 
uously employed in furthering the dictates of the 
soul, seeking for growth through activity. 
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CHAPTER X 

The Genesis of Culture 

And he cultivated the earth, and its soil brought forth in abun- 
dance from the imseen source of life. 

THE ideal in national, as in individual life is 
the ultimate of the actual. It consists in 
the recognition and development of all spir- 
itual, intellectual and material resources; but the 
difficulty of perceiving the ultimate on three planes 
simultaneously causes us to lose the ideal to sight 
or, misconceiving its genesis, to regard it as an 
easy possibility, overlooking the price we must 
pay. 

Because we fail fully to realize our possibilities, 
development comes into evidence usually on a 
single plane; rarely on two, still more rarely on 
all three. That type of man is not common who 
bravely faces the phantasmagoria of life and de- 
termines to understand it, for life propoimds the 
riddle of the Sphinx, and the wayfarer, if he cannot 
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answer it, is swallowed up, and not in victory. But 
when the uncommon type of man is discovered 
he proves to be one who, having suffered, is now 
at peace; who having propounded his queries, now 
keeps to himself his guesses at the riddle of exist- 
ence; forging his character, firmer and yet firmer, 
on the anvil of his own soul. The world describes 
him as having become cultured. He would de- 
scribe himself, if indeed he could be induced to 
speak, as becoming cultured, knowing that com- 
plete life is approached not by having worked but 
by working. 

This man believes firmly in a few things. With 
Socrates, he knows that the real man, and the real 
world for that matter, is behind the mask. With 
the Great Teacher he comprehends, with no self- 
delusion, what wonderful justice lies in the words 
"forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors." 
Whatever befalls him he will hold tenaciously to 
the conviction that the mind's aUegiance is to the 
spirit and that the activity of the mind and spirit 
creates the material imiverse. Thus is it true that 
Santa Croce and the dome of St. Peter are lame 
copies after a divine model. 

It has been said that the attainment of culture 
tends to allay the inflammation caused by the daily 
routine. But true culture, that which is the result 
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of the act of cultivation, does more. It so relates 
a man to his daily affairs that no inflammation 
arises and he observes with no less amazement 
than joy that he gains as much culture from the 
lowliest task as from the most exalted of which 
he is capable. When he realizes that mind and 
spirit are necessary, each to the other, he no longer 
regards his work as a laborer regards his toil. He 
becomes a creator; the world about him is the pot- 
ter's clay, while the world within is the fair model 
which inspires the hand as it lovingly guides the 
wheel. Every object that comes into being from 
him is a new and fairer whole and with its creation 
he gains a new and fairer power. 

In thus contributing to his times the best of 
which he is capable a man learns that he belongs 
not to himself alone. As his environment provides 
him with the chaos with which to create, so he 
owes his creation to others; and the truth that 
there is no separateness takes possession of him. 
Spirit, Intelligence, and Life itself in its myriad 
forms, are one. This gives him peace in power 
while it relieves him forever from the unrest of 
attempting to stand alone. 

Now it is clear to him that the natural function 
of the mind, quickened by the spirit, is to create. 
He knows that to live he must not depart from 
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this prime condition of the first estate; that from 
it he must look out upon life and read its messages 
by the aid of the light within. Now he knows that 
death rhymes not with breath, but that it comes 
with overwhelming force in the moment when a 
man descends from the first estate and takes up 
his abode in the world of the senses. In that mo- 
ment the creator has chosen to dwell with his crea- 
tion, not as a father with his children, but as a 
child among his toys. His power is gone. Esau 
is his brother and their misery is one. 

The cultured man is the first citizen. He en- 
riches his times and his people. He makes evident 
their capacity and creates a demand for new pos- 
sibilities. If he be a man of this type, and yet a 
man of affairs (the two are not incompatible), it 
is evident to all who observe him that he strikes 
a new note in the melody of life, or better, perhaps, 
he soimds it with a new and mystic meaning. His 
reality is convincing, his power is felt, his activities 
are utilitarian in the absolute sense because they 
are spiritual. 

In the days of Socrates, the Athenians were once 
led to believe in Meletus, Lycon and their proto- 
types who descended in appalling nimabers from 
the first estate. No better illustration of dust to 
dust exists in history. 
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The Roman people delighted in none of their 
gods more than Terminus, but the boundaries they 
set up were boundaries of the earth. When Cicero 
was asked the purpose of Roman education he 
replied: "We should learn that we may become 
masters of the world." He must have thought 
on this when on the day of his flight he stretched 
his neck from the litter and knew that his mastery 
of the Roman world was come to its end. In that 
moment was he secure in the mastery of himself? 

The ideal of the Roman republic was expressed 
in arms and pleasure. While the Roman gloried 
in his power the Teuton sat naked in the northern 
forest thinking. A national downfall begins in 
the disintegration of one man; let him forget his 
first estate and the body politic trembles. The 
mind "common to all individual (that is undi- 
vided) men" is the seismograph that records it. 

Culture is not merely a personal attainment. 
It is the debt of the citizen to the commonwealth. 
It is that payment in acts which endure in return 
for the privilege one has of becoming the center 
of a system. Culture begins in the conception 
that adjusts a man to the three planes : Spirit, Mind 
and Matter. Does he set up here and there along 
the way the objects of his creation? Let him know 
that they will endure in proportion as he has 
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breathed the breath of true life into them; other- 
wise they are as rubble to the tender feet of those 
who follow, and as millstones about his own neck. 
We not infrequently seek culture in things. Cul- 
ture, like all other human endeavors, abounds in 
domains of collateral activities. The man tires 
of his books, of his pictures, of his gathered objects 
of art. They whisper to him yet the message of 
their creators, but yet he tires of them; and the 
truth is impressed upon him that beyond them is 
something for which he craves. What is it? It 
is the ultimate spiritual essence. Then he realizes 
that the soul, like Janus, looks two ways: out into 
the world of things, which if they be true is a world 
of pure delight, but it must not fail to look in 
upon the world of spirit where rest is found in cease- 
less activity; for out of this world comes all that 
is or ever can be. 
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CHAPTER XI 
The Cultuke of Things 

The bouquet of the wine he loves enters his soul and poisons it, 
leaving him with no thoughts but those of sensuous desire. 

Through Gales of Gold 

IN our progress we are distinguished in nothing 
more than in the gradual loss of the fear of 
things. The early man dreaded the force of 
nature until it occurred to him that it was some- 
thing like himself. Then the North-wind became 
friendly and he named it Boreas; the author of all 
the mystic movement of the sea was his older 
brother, Poseidon; the wonder of the changing 
earth in springtime was the glad smile of awakening 
Demeter. These and all of their kind he r^arded 
as one with himself; imlike only in the degree of 
power which he attributed to them; toward which 
ultimate of power he began then and will forever 
continue to strive to attain. 

It is good for us to have lost the fear of things; 
for fear is the dread figure which stalks beside a 
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man and in his moment of exultation, bids him re- 
member. And he recalls it all with vividness al- 
though it is a far cry back to the early days when 
the world was yoimg and he was mystified and 
terrified by its incessant activity. 

How do we conquer in ourselves the fear of 
things? Every man accomplishes the miracle 
within his own consciousness. Not by a single 
thought does he add this cubit to his stature, but 
by the ceaseless effort of mind and spirit in their 
prime function of creation. Thus, to the material 
world, man adds thing after thing and learns to 
call himself a Thing-ing man. Once he has recog- 
nized the prime duty involved in the act of crea- 
tion, the evening and the morning become the first 
day, and yet he lives, not in cycles of time, but in 
cycles of events. He now produces a material imi- 
verse by means of his power of thought working 
with spirit. This activity he knows to be the first 
cause. 

And now he comprehends what, once upon a 
time, he guessed; the Thing is the symbol of its 
spiritual essence. The one means the other. He 
is no longer afraid, for the essence of his being is 
the very breath of life which he transmits to his 
creation that it may be drawn into the nostrils 
and life be given it. Then having looked upon his 
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work and knowing it to be good, the Seventh Day 
comes and he rests, not in idleness, but in contem- 
plation of the next event. 

Where the attraction of things springs from their 
spiritual essence it creates a response in the spirit- 
ual nature of the beholder. This explains the prop- 
erty-loving instinct and, no less, property itself. 
It is true that "property holds of the soul." 

The true lover of things loves not the thing but 
its quality. To speak its name is consecration. 
Once we have risen to grasp the full significance of 
this, the essence abides with us forever and the 
sensuous, tangible object is no more. Thus love 
endures, being an eternal spiritual reality that con- 
secrates the days. 

By things we are not only surrounded but we 
are self-expressed. A man's books, pictures, art, 
habilaments are witnesses at once for and against 
him. Is he called upon to defend himself? He 
first conceals behind the screen much of what he 
has. The modicum remaining he presents trem- 
blingly, for the soul, being progressive, sees farther 
than it has attained and must forever stand 
ashamed before its offering. 

Thus the lover of things arrives one day, at sim- 
plification. He has conquered their material at- 
traction knowing its nature. His dominant impulse 
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is to create, and in commanding that light appear 
he must not be hindered by shop windows. The 
dead weight of the world of many things drops 
from him. He is resolved to add nothing imbeauti- 
ful to the material complexity. Now his books 
and his art are severely tested; all must rise to him 
for he no longer descends. The outer senses have 
evinced their restricted boundaries, while within, 
an infinite outlook is revealed over a universe yet 
to be called into material being. 

Thus property does, and does not, hold of the 
sold, though we (rising above the debris we have 
gathered), fail to make the burnt offering that 
would free us from suspicion. It is a pity we wor- 
ship fire so uncomprehendingly. Every man owes 
it to himself and to all about him to keep the altar 
flames bright, feeding to them day by day that 
which ceases to make him respond. Failure to do 
this leaves him open to surprise and he learns the 
habit of apology, being ever prone to defend the 
first estate, however ill he may be found to keep it. 

Only the rare things of life are verities. All we 
own must respond to the one test of being the ex- 
pression of truth. Day by day we discover in the 
things we possess, how much truth they embody 
and in proportion as it is present we take them on- 
ward with us or we leave them behind. Hence, 
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Christian's burden of Things That Were will grow 
lighter as he proceeds and only the Things That 
Are will weigh upon him. 

Should we, however, forget the first estate and 
lose ourselves in the love of things we are again in 
the early days; but now unquestioning attraction 
is worse than fear and a heavier burden is upon us. 
Once, though we knew not, we were true to the 
mystery and inquired; now we are oblivious. Pur- 
suit brings us no happiness and fear has returned; 
not this time, the fear of things but fear of the un- 
recognized kingdom within, where sits the god, en- 
throned and waiting patienfly. 
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CHAPTER Xn 
The Culture of Thought 

Let the mind keep her distance. 

Marcus Aurdius 

OUR greatest joy comes when we grasp the 
full significance of the words: "and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be." In this 
comprehension we realize that the ideal is a verity 
and in its quest we are aided by the universal 
power. Thought becomes our capital and we spend 
it with a guarding hand. There is no longer an 
outer kingdom only; but the outer is recognized for 
what it truly is, the effect of the inner kingdom, 
which is the cause. 

Thought is the motive power of existence. The 
three planes nurture and inspire it. By its exer- 
cise the man is marked. The sound of his voice, 
the mobility of his countenance, the nobility of his 
bearing; each is as great or as small as is his habit 
of meditation. 

Thought works to and fro. The world of material 
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things quickens it and the spiritual world inspires 
it. In either case the idea contained in the thought- 
duster must be justified before the altar of neason. 
We must know what it is, whither it tends; what 
gives it attraction; what has incited it to activity; 
otherwise we are not safeguarded. 

The culture of thought is possible only in the 
spiritual use of it. Midway between the world of 
things and the world of spirit, as between earth and 
heaven (or effect and cause) thought broods. Only 
the consciousness within intelligence that its natural 
adjimct is with spirit (for creation) and with things 
(for contemplation) preserves the equilibrium. 
When thought wanders out into the world of sense 
and dwells with things it has come away from the 
first estate and is at play in the garden of the 
senses. Pursuit that is varied enough to be sure! 
But it is impossible to come up with that which one 
pursues. Even afar ofiF one sees fair things crum- 
bling to dust and dry bones back of all flesh. Does 
the discovery of this horror prove that all about us 
is a Dance of Death? It does not. It teaches that 
the soul may pass on or it may stand in waiting. 
It is only to the soul in waiting that death seems 
possible. To the progressive soul life is the only 
reality. 

Thought must abide in its spiritual estate. 
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Thence its voice will carry to the extremes of the 
universe. But it cannot be heard if it deserts the 
spirit and dwells with the thing. like Zeus it must 
speak from Mt. Olympus, not from the market 
place. 

Once we learn that thought is of the spiritual 
domain — all the inversion which surrounds us be- 
comes righted. We reverse the direction of our 
observation. Where heretofore we thought there 
was no life we now see it abounding; where we once 
thought to see cause we now recognize effect. The 
whole plane of existence is a new and startling real- 
ity. The old habit was imreal. Have the years 
then in which we wandered in illusion been years 
of wasted life? No, for no time may be said to be 
wasted which permits uS; ultimately, to find that 
for which we seek. 

Once thought finds its abiding place it speaks 
with authority. In contemplation, it subjects all 
things to one test. Is the man, or the book, or the 
day's toil inspired or not? If it is, it has drawn in 
from the spirit, which broods in and about all, the 
truth of the infinite. Has it not done this? Then 
a soul produced it that stands in waiting and to 
such a soul alone does the unreality of life seem 
manifest. 

Once the mind realizes its spiritual abiding place 
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the reality of joy in life is forever before us. For 
the sinqile quest is then to approach all phases of 
life and all the things of life to ascertain what mes- 
sage of the spirit they beax. Then the soul selects 
and; recognizing its own, finds it as the inspiration 
for its next endeavor. 

The man whose thought is thus attuned has an 
attitude towards life, literature, art and all else 
that misses nothing. He overlooks no truth, passes 
by no virtue, is beguiled by no error. He is abso- 
lutely secure in his one test, a test alike of himself 
and of all things: How true to the spirit is this? 

The true attitude toward life is but an adjust- 
ment of the intelligence to the spirit. Once that is 
accomplished the glory that Ues on all real things is 
a beauty unsurpassed. Is it easy of attainment? 
The camel and the needle's eye are as nothing to 
the thing-loving man and the kingdom; for of every- 
thing he prizes not a jot can he take within. 

But once wisdom comes to him and he knows that 
not the solid tangible thing is enduring, but its 
qualities, then the door opens wide and he may 
enter, taking with him all his possessions the great- 
est and the smallest and in that moment it shall be 
shown to him what he shall be. 
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CHAFTERXm 
Tte CuLTUBs aw Dckd 

Do goody and evil sbaD not find yoa. 
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TIE sinmiig man is an active seeker after 
truth; when his quest is over the righteous 
man emerges as the lily from the mire. 
The in^)iration of the spirit and the observation 
of mind in the world of things quicken us into 
activity that for long fails to find the right adjust- 
ment. We do not discriminate between the two 
worlds^ and though the spirit be never absent as 
the superior inspiration we lose it to sight as we 
wander among the myriad booths of the fair. The 
still small voice is scarcely audible but as the sin- 
ning man knows it is never hushed. Now and again 
is he reminded of his true estate. 

The world of sense is a peculiar inversion. From 
every one of the myriad objects surrounding us a 
voice cries out in attraction. But the thing may 
never fully rquresent the idea out of which it comes. 
Then we learn that it is not the thing but the spirit- 
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nal essence of the idea for which it stands that 
beckons ns. It does not call out of itself but out of 
that of which it is. All physical relations are then 
a test of the spirit and the sinning man soon learns 
that he is pursiung his way in a world of shadows 
where his reward is as unreal as his quest. 

One day it occurs to him not to enter his daily 
haunt imannounced. He calls aloud, but let him 
call as he will it is not opened unto him and the 
truth flashes upon him that in all his search he has 
been compounding of the things of the earth that 
which he thought to create. 

If he stands a moment longer^ the din will die 
away and a new and mystic soimd will reach the 
ear. It is such a sound as men of old called the 
voice of angels. And yet it is not an angel's voice, 
but his own. Having called to the life about him 
and waiting for a voice to bid hhn enter, his own 
said unto him, tarry yet a while. It is no miracle, 
this; it may happen to anyone who will for a brief 
moment stand without the gateway of his own erec- 
tion and listen. 

If now the sinning man waits but a moment 
longer, reflecting, much will come back to him that 
he knows to be his own; much that he has lost a 
while yet recognizes instantly. In this moment the 
conquest of life is in his own hands. He feels in- 
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sdnctivdy that the nKHnent has OHiie to him tot 
idiidi an that is gooe before has prqMued him. He 
may heed it or not but if it passes by, he is am- 
vinced it does so, only to amie again. One day 
this sttme must be ndled away and he must justify 
f ofever the deed before the tribunal <rf himsdf . 

Thus deed, like thing, is a recognized adjustment. 
Thought {days, as a shuttle, and the thing is woven ; 
adding its figure to the pattern. The amazement 
with ¥diich at times, we view our handiwcnk win one 
day awaken us and then the instant <rf our birth has 
omie. Then we recognize that the Thing-ing man 
is dead and the Deed-ing man is bom. With it, a 
marvdoos simjdificatkm is before us. No longer 
are we in^ared by an that Iks about us, but jirsi 
by the kingdom, then these are added unto us. 

How very long, it seems, have we been sedL- 
ing for what we find to-day. Not in wotd but in 
power is our salvatkm. Now the god sitting pa- 
tientfy within is recognized and emeiges^ to move 
among men as did those <rf dd, dothed in gjmy . 

Once he becomes a spiritualfy minded Deed-ing 
man, there is no Icmger cmflict with the material 
worid. This he now recognizes as that outer vdiich 
(Hctures the inner; it is that changing mystery oi 
thought in which he reads an men and in whidi he 
himsdf. His new power brings him a new 
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conception which sdves for him the next grave 
query that is certain to axise^ and arising, to bring 
him face to face again with his old enemy. In the 
strength of bis great conception it will one day 
occur to him to exclaim: Is it all worth while? Is 
the purity of deed a power to be used m^ely that 
the w<Mrld of things may be increased, or would it 
not better be guarded jealously as a sacred gi(t, as 
a rare conmientary on life, sbieldiog, him who has 
it and explaining all? 

That which came upon him whose one talent 
was found hidden in the earth will come upon the 
newly awakened Deed-iog n&an who m uncertainty 
turns his back npask the glorious way to the East 
which is before him. Just a step farther, a single 
step, and the danger is past; for the next truth he 
is to find is above all price. In a moment the cloth- 
ing of the lily wiU be made dear. The Deed-ing 
man must create in the material world until every- 
thing in the phantasmagoria is as pure as the spirit 
out of which it proceeds* When the undivided 
spirit and the myriad things of the universe are one 
in purity the marvel is wrought 

With that conviction all is set forth in terms so 
simple and so truthful that like one awakening 
from a troubled dream, the Deed-ing man puts his 
hand to the plough and never again looks back. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

The Cultitre of Men 

The noble-nieii kx^ Yes, I know what yoa mean, very welL 

Alexander Pope 

WIEN we were Hdden to bear one another's 
burdennothingwas laid upon us butmuch 
was promised. Long before the Deed-ing 
man has come to his estate he knows that one in- 
dividual life differs from another only in d^ee. He 
has learned from the world of things that all visible 
creation is an expression of the infinite spirit, cease- 
lessly active, pausing never a moment in its mighty 
energy. So too as Deed-ing man he learned that 
the kingdom within is the Olympian height whence 
the cause is sent forth to become effect. Finally 
when he put his hand to the plough, never again to 
look back, he learned that to turn the soil in loving 
expectation that the blessed seed become a fair 
harvest, is the only true cultivation. Looking 
about him over the plain of the earth, he sees Laban 
wandering with his flock, Ruth gleaning in the field, 
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Abraham pleading. Job uncomforted, and he ex- 
daims aloud: All these are one with me and I am 
one with them. The light of the world is one and 
who so loses that which he has gains all. 

With this conviction the culture of things is a 
joy but the culture of men is a revelation. Having 
at last found the spirit manifest in himself he now 
recognizes it manifest in all; and as the spirit of all 
is greater than the spirit of one, all men become at 
once necessary to him, for they are his completion. 
The marvelous indivisibility of life is as dear to 
him as his own soul and he would no more escape 
the burden of his brother than he would escape 
heaven; for has he not found the one within the 
other? 

The Deed-ing man views all his brothers as great 
men; refusing, on the basis of his own evolution, 
to accept the statement that there can be great 
and small. However scattered he may find them in 
the garden of the senses he knows that one by one 
they will hearken to a word spoken some day in 
the confusion of unreal merriment and like as him- 
self, they will wander back to the gate. Not for- 
ever were they expelled and the angel with the flam- 
ing sword that guards the entrance is the kindest 
friend that any errant child may have. 

It is easy, now, to comprehend the three planes, 
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easy to keep clearly before oneself their interrela- 
tion, nay, their identity; for the world of deed, of 
thought, of men and of things is but the world of 
the spirit variously aspected. 

Hence, in all men is the ultimate of that spirit 
to which he has learned to trust his thought; and 
to trust himself to all men is but another reading 
of the great lesson he has acquired. 

Man is not only the spirit manifest but manifest- 
ing. So regarded, and truly, how vastly simple is 
the reading of the book of life! And with what 
justice are we our brother's keepers! For of all the 
significant assistance which one may be to another 
that of holding forth the helping hand to him who is 
seeking the way back to the first estate is the great- 
est. This in the ultimate is Thy Kingdom Come. 
Nirvana may be a sweet retreat but imtil man has 
won heaven for all others where is there heaven for 
the man? 

The force of this query makes the Deed-ing man 
look upon his Thing-loving brother as himself. Is 
he called on to give help on a weary day? He leaves 
all and does it willingly. Even for Alexander the 
coppersmith, who has wronged him, he lends a 
loving care. Is he called upon, by a poignant cry 
of grief to save his brother by laying down his own 
life? He smiles that so little should be asked. 



His attitude springs from a conviction which he 
has reached through conquering a fear greater in its 
obsession than the fear of things. This last con- 
quered terror is the fear of time. As he has made 
his way, the conviction of temporary ownership of 
the hours has rested with him as a stultifying horror. 
Whenever he set his hands to a task, the uncertainty 
of being permitted to accomplish it, ere the knell of 
doom reached his ears, filled him with fright. In 
desperation he turned to what seemed the only 
solution of the situation, to live in the hour and be 
as merry as the fear of uncertainty permits, for 
to-morrow we die. 

But with each turn in the road, with eadi new 
conviction that life is a spiritual reality, and not a 
momentary dream, he has adjusted himself to its 
verities and has come to realize that time is an 
eternal inheritance. Indeed it is inevitable that he 
believe in eternity, for nothing else permits the 
substantiality of life to take its place logicaUy be- 
fore him. Now with Solomon he sings the marvel- 
ous song: 

"When thete were no depths, I was brought forth; 
When he prepared the heavens, I was there;" 

This gives him a point of view, a perspective 
which permits him all things. As nothing hinders 
his everlasting progress who shall say him nay in 
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any task he may choose to set himself? Is not 
eternity his? He has only to b^in. To go forward 
and to complete is but a compact with himself. 

From this altitude life is explicable. He may 
smile at the terror there once lay for him in the 
fear of things, but he realizes that in the fear he 
found the opportunity to question and discover. In 
his search as sinning man for pleasure in the garden 
of the senses he learned the nature of the material 
world. In heeding the call that came now and again 
from the confusion about him he recognized, one 
day, his own voice and learned to listen. In putting 
his hand to the plough never again to look back he 
saw abroad on the plain of the earth all men like 
imto himself and he accepted them as brothers. 
Upon all this he gazes, recognizing a majesty of 
growth to be attained, that makes him as a little 
child. 

And from that moment he is forever and forever 
within the kingdom. 
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